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I WOULD like just here to specify — in order 
to condemn — that strange prejudice emanating 
from the excessive prudishness of Christianity 
that it is shameful or ridiculous to care for the 
beauty of the body! A false conception of physical 
beauty has been able to justify the persistence of 
this prejudice. But beauty no longer exists where 
force and healthiness have disappeared. If it be 
needful to be robust to realize a lofty moral or 
aesthetic ambition, it is necessary, in order that we 
shall be able to conceive such an ambition, that the 
unity of sesthetic feeling shall not be wounded in 
our souls by any troublesome vision. Physical 
beauty exists on one condition: ease of existence. 
Misery is as fatal to beauty as to health. 

"Man and woman" says Ruskin "have been willed 
by God to appear perfectly noble and beautiful in 
the eyes of one and the other. The beginning of 
art consists in rendering our folk beautiful." 

It is enough to invoke here the interest in art; 
it is morality itself that is the cause, whensoever 
beauty is threatened. So it comes that all the 
problems are linked together — the moral question 
and the social question — and, in the category of 
human interest as in the category of nature, every- 
thing is brought back to unity .^^ 

The education of girls has at all times been a 
delicate matter, and doubtless that is the reason 
it has been so much neglected. For ages only 
one thing has been taught to women, pudicity. 
Surely that is a thoroughly feminine and respectable 
virtue; but a teaching so limited is truly one pushed 
to excess. It is an unjust lowering of woman to 
see nothing more in her than a being with weak 
physique, incapable of moral feeling or of scientific 
or aesthetic ideas. But is it much wiser to 
assimilate woman with man in social life, as if one 
and the other had the same flesh, the same organs, 
the same instincts, the same needs, the same soul? 
It is folly to say that woman is inferior to man; 
she is different . . . and if she were not 
humanity would not exist. I can scarcely imagine 
a more painful lack of sense than this confusion of 
the sexes. 

Equality of situation has nothing in common 
with identity of rights and similarity of functions. 
This equality of situations tends to be realized in 
modem society; the obstacle it meets is the 
brutality of men, and the betterment of morality 
alone will bring it to an end ; for I believe that the 
perfect equality of the sexes will be accomplished 
in the aesthetic life.*^ 



Note 42. — Physical beauty the same as moral beauty is a 
habit. That is the reason which gives so great an importance 
to plastic education. 

Note 43. — In a society where individual security is so 
seriously guaranteed the brutality of men has no longer more 
than two causes: alcohol with the coarseness of drunken- 
ness, and commerce viith prostitutes — whom people ought to 
mourn over as victims, but whom they despise as guilty, 
forgetful that they themselves are accomplices and partici- 
pants in their degradation. In an (Esthetic society the 



But radical feminism is an unconscious form of 
universal infanticide. It ends with a cosmic sui- 
cide. The triumph of feminism will not be pro- 
longed beyond a generation; no other can be born 
from that! Woman is the mother; she will not 
escape her destiny; and nobility demands from 
her that she accept it. But there exists in her 
another power beside maternal fecundity. Those 
who despise women are very bad reasoners. They 
do not understand that woman "fashions the man." 
No one has explained that with greater tenderness 
and reason than Michelet. "Man and woman are 
two incomplete sexes, relative sexes, being merely 
two parts of a whole. They ought to love one 
another, respect one another. She is relative. She 
ought to respect the man who creates everything 
for her. She has not an article of food, not a hap- 
piness, not an object of wealth that does not come 
from him. . . . He is relative. He ought to 
adore and respect woman who brings forth man, 
makes man's happiness, who, through the stimulus 
of eternal desire, has drawn from him, age after 
age, those jets of flame which people call the arts, 
the civilizations. Every evening she makes him 
over by giving him in turn the two powers of life — 
by appeasing him, harmony — ^by illuminating him, 
the spark. . . . Thus does she create the creator. 
Nothing exists grander than this." 

A contemporary [why not mention M. Peladan 
here?] in a bizarre and profound book has very 
well described the inspirational role of woman. But 
he forgets a little too much of her maternal duty and 
what he glimpses is a narrow aristocracy. I would 
that each woman were a fairy! There is no em- 
ployment in life so obscure where man does not 
need to be seconded and as it were fecundated by 
the tenderness and finer spirit of woman. It has 
often been said and nothing is truer : woman's hap- 
piness is to love and be loved and that likewise is 
her destiny. For her to be beautiful is a duty; 
to charm is a virtue, and this virtue implies that 
same honest coquetry which only goes to delight the 
husband. 

Woman is the stone of the hearth — the educator, 
inspirator of the mind — ^the smile, the ambition 
and recompense of life — ^the radiation of happi- 
ness upon the activities of man. There, then! 
it is for that immense and sweet part that educa- 
tion should frame her. Thus the aesthetic education 
of woman will differ in some points from the manly 
education — in very few points, let us add, for it is 
well that she should associate herself with the 
intellectual life of man — and necessary that she 
should understand his troubles in order to alleviate 
them. The same duties, the same virtues belong 
to the two sexes and in an equal degree. Thus 

cabarets and prostitution will have vanished. Then the 
brutality of males will become entirely attenuated, and 
woman, being no longer oppressed because of the absence 
of oppressors, the equality of the sexes will be realized, even 
if their legal rights nay differ still, in the same degree as 
their functions and their powers. 
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pudicity in woman implies an equal duty of respect 
in man. But professional instruction will be re- 
placed for the young girl by a more general instruc- 
tion, of such a kind as to allow her with a little 
effort to interest herself in the labors of her future 
husband. Feminine instruction is not destined to 
produce creative brains. How could a mother be 
creative in art, in science, in politics ? Maternity 
is her vocation and happiness her work. In fine, 
woman will receive a more complete artistic teach- 
ing, for, if she does not possess the inventive faculty 
of man, she is infinitely his superior in the field of 
imitation. As to the social duties — concerning 
which it is well to stop just here — woman must 
not ignore them, since it is needful that she should 
not be a stranger to any of the charges, any of the 
functions of the husband. 

Every man is a citizen, he has his civic duties; 
so there is a national education. At times it has 
been thought of as a general, equal, common and 
unique education; and that is what certain minds 
still dream of. But the complexity of modern life 
does not accommodate itself to a common and uni- 
versal education. In many respects such a one 
would prove a tyranny. Equality of education, even 
supposing it were a good or a right one, could not 
consist of uniformity in teaching. 

It might be realized reasonably under a rule by 
which each citizen, assured of work and gaining 
his livelihood and bread for his children, should 
have received in addition an artistic cultivation 
which might be the delight of his leisure. National 
and common education, therefore, should not over- 
step the narrow circle of the necessities of social 
life and of the State. 

It may also be considered from the twofold point 
of view of the duties of the individual toward public 
affairs and of his relations to other citizens. These 
duties and these relations are based on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, and it is on those grounds that 
the individual is expected to observe them. 

Education, then, will teach respect for the law, 
and in history there is no lack of glorious examples 
to clothe that duty with the aesthetic garments 
which will render it clear and dear at once to young 
intellects. It will give it that foremost place in 
the moral system which is its own; above that 
obligation it will elevate the practice of no virtue. 
Finally, it will strive to cause all its exactions to be 
understood by young people who have the ambition 
to be magistrates, or by the future holders of 
authority and guardians of the law. 

Moral law makes patriotism a duty and another 
duty the patriotic ideal in the conscience of peoples. 
So that national education will teach the love of 
country and respect for nationalities as forming 
one same and unique notion. As to what embraces 
patriotic duty, that the child conceives quickly 
enough: that is sacrifice without reservations; and 
in this sacrifice there is an intense beauty. 

Relations between citizens allow of an absolute 
respect for rights guaranteed by the law of person- 
ality and perfect loyalty for contracts. The basis 
of it is reciprocity, and thus it is, after the duty to 
obey the law and patriotic duty, that love of family 
and fidelity to friends are a formal duty. Here we 
find again the very material of moral education. 
Altruism, feeling for community are virtues, and 
the educator will strive to render them ever dearer 



to his pupils. But he can not present these forms 
of the social relations as obligations, for fear of 
overwhelming the moral will with the weight of 
constraint, and thus sterilizing initiative and 
activity. 

Shall we attach to moral teaching the cultivation 
of national history, the study of traditions in art 
and ideas, all that constitutes the soul and person- 
ality of that country which we adore and which 
ought to remain dear to us? To speak truly, this 
new teaching links itself up with the very rule of 
public instruction. But does teaching at any 
inoment whatever cease being moral and senti- 
mental? If it ceased to be so, it would soon be- 
come sterile. 

Now for some explanation of instruction properly 
so called! This raises a grave problem of method. 
Two systems are in presence: general, uniform 
teaching and professional instruction. 

The former, let us note, is divided or specialized, 
to begin with, into three branches : primary, second- 
ary and superior instruction. This one is entirely 
specialized and in the majority of the higher schools 
professional direction overcomes scientific disinter- 
estedness. Secondary instruction in its turn has 
dismembered itself ; then the primary teaching also. 
To be definite : if there exists among us only a small 
number of purely professional schools, all the studies 
are specialized with the exception of a certain com- 
mon minimum of teaching. 

Generalization, specialization — ^the two systems 
have their advantages and their dangers. 

General studies certainly form the best minds. 
Those are general ideas which constitute that philos- 
ophy of the sciences, arts and social life without 
which there is no science, because no science exists 
except through its cohesion with the whole body of 
the sciences — there is no art whatever, since every 
work of art proceeds from an idea — and because 
between the different expressions of art there exists 
an intimate solidarity or community of interest. 
And there is no political direction, for in order to 
get the points of compass in the ocean of human 
interests it is necessary to have embraced first of 
all a wide horizon. 

Generalization has the further advantage that it 
prepares whole generations for the highest social 
functions: magistrature, art, science, industry; 
and surely an enormous mass of intelligence, beck- 
oned upward to the summits of intellectual activity, 
is needed in order that a Thiers, a Berthelot, a 
Renan may arise! 

Finally, common instruction, by bringing minds 
together, causes hearts to approach. It binds to- 
gether and perpetuates an intellectual fraternity 
which promotes the power and duration of the 
national bond. 

But uniformity of cultivation, on the other hand, 
whatever may be its quality, does not always agree 
with the very differing minds that receive it. Many 
practical intellects remain sterile from having been 
unable to reach the heights of theoretical studies. 
General teaching on the other hand embarrasses 
certain careers to the detriment of other careers 
equally useful. In a word, if it does form intellects, 
it does not prepare them for life. 

Has not the young man who did not direct his 
own instruction some ground, on leaving the schools, 
to complain of his responsible guide for so many 
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material difficulties in the way of gaining his liveli- 
hood and founding a family? Often he will regret 
not to have received professional teaching. 

Professional instruction has the merit of furnish- 
ing to the majority of careers those young people 
who have undergone something better than an 
apprenticeship and adding to the practical knowl- 
edge of the profession those essential theoretical 
notions which their elders have ignored. 

But the mistake of that teaching is to confine in- 
tellects within too narrow a circle; also to weaken 
that communion of cultivated minds which makes 
for the grandeur of our country. 

.Esthetic philosophy can not give up that bigness 
of instruction which is one of the most necessary 
conditions of a pure mentality. On the contrary 
it will desire the generalization of the wide instruc- 
tion which is reserved to-day for a small portion of 
our young people. But that teaching should be 
differently distributed and the generalization of 
knowledge should be obtained by another method. 
The transformation of social habits and of industry 
bring with them incessant modifications in a practi- 
cal way to the greater number of careers. On the 
other hand the man who is fitted for a single profes- 
sion only, when he enters a career, makes a kind of 
perpetual vow from which he can not free himSelf, 
if his aptitudes or his tastes become changed. 

Professional instruction confined to a single pro- 
fession is not sufficient. It is necessary to teach 
every man several professions, and, in order that 
his being should be developed as a whole, I could 
wish that this multiform instruction might call 
forth at once his physical, intellectual and moral 
energies. 

Such an instruction would comprehend very many 
programs, as many as there are professions. These 
programs ought to be sufficiently extensive and 
sufficiently thorough. Every man, citizen, worker, 
peasant, when engaging in the career chosen by 
him, ought to possess a groundwork of cultivation 
large enough to raise him without trouble to lofty 
moral conceptions, to the supreme ideal, upon which 
the future of societies depends. That cultivation 
a multiform instruction will not give him. 

Thus will be realized that union of minds and that 
generalization of notions and ideas, without which 
the birth of superior man can not take place — ^those 
men who are benefactors, those liberators of 
humanity ! 

Our system of instruction will differ in other 
respects from that system which exists. It will be 
in no way critical. Reason in man is only the 
resultant of experience and the child has no experi- 
ence. But there exist in the child twin faculties, 
which maturity enfeebles : imagination and memory. 
By addressing his imagination the master will 
develop curiosity in the child, a taste for work that 
will exert on him a moral influence, a discreet one 
and by so much more profound. By enriching the 
memory of the child the master will assure to him 
that measure of knowledge which the bustle of the 
social life can scarcely allow him to renew or 
increase. 

Finally, inspiring himself with the principle of 
liberty which we have posited as the foundation of 
moral education, the master will abstain from con- 
straining young intellects to the labor of forced 
tasks which rebuff them ; he will leave to his pupils 



enough independence and initiative in order to favor 
the manifestation of aptitudes, the blossoming of 
natural vocation; and he will insensibly direct the 
children, if they themselves have not requested it, 
toward the studies for which their faculties may 
design them; and it will be those very studies to 
which they will apply themselves with the greatest 
ardor and success. 

The practical organization of a system of instruc- 
tion, it must be confessed, does not march without 
some difficulties. But it is much more easily real- 
izable than one would think, because it counts on 
the aid of fathers of families. These can give their 
sons technical lessons which a village teacher would 
be incapable of procuring for them. Nevertheless 
the plan of this organization demands developments 
and precautions, and raises objections which it is 
not possible to explain to the reader in this book. 
On this as on so many other points a great deal of 
allowance should be given me. 

Instruction of young girls would not be profes- 
sional, because in the aesthetic society there would 
be no longer women oflSce-holders, and factories 
would no longer open their doors to them. Simple 
and useful domestic industries will be taught them, 
along with the most general elements of the positive 
sciences; but their intellectual cultivation would be 
more than anything else literary and artistic, since 
it will be necessary for them to be "fairies." 

Artistic teaching is the complement of moral 
education. Even if beauty should include the whole 
morality, it would remain necessary to mankind, 
because man can not live without pleasure and with- 
out joy, and since for him beauty is an inexhaust- 
ible well-spring of honorable pleasures and pure 
delights. Education, therefore, would be very im- 
perfect, if it did not make us capable of enjoying 
beauty under a great number of its aspects. It is 
necessary that it should make artists of us all, and 
by that term I do not mean creative artists, I mean 
men who love nature, who know now to admire the 
most beautiful works in the chief arts, and who, 
themselves, possess enough of the ideas for a pre- 
ferred art to be able to ask of that art a happy occu- 
pation of their leisure and an ornament to their life. 

At first the educator will make it his business to 
cause the pupil to love the beauty of nature, which 
is infinitely beautiful and admirable. All dwellers in 
towns love the country and readily fall into ecstasy 
before a verdant landscape or a sunset. . . . Peas- 
ants love the earth, which for them is a part of their 
flesh, and the splendor of nature does not always 
escape them. Nevertheless they abandon their 
fields, owing to the murderous activity of the towns. 
Love of fresh air and grand horizons ought to bring 
them back to wholesome nature. It is especially the 
peasants who need to be taught the cult, in order to 
make them admire it in all its immensity and its 
littleness, from the star to the hawthorn on the 
hedge; then it will be a perpetual joy to them. Thus 
they will be brought to understand the grandeur 
of their task; that will cause them to love it the 
more, and the toilers, conquered once more by the 
soil, will find again above the deserted furrows the 
joyous song which their lips have unlearned so long. 

For every one Nature is the grand lesson, the 
awaker of lofty thoughts, the good which causes the 
crop of dreams to germinate. 

Art lives through nature, but it serves nature in 
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its turn because it explains nature, and causes it to 
be felt more delicately. Education while teaching 
the elements of the arts, will follow nature step by 
step, outside of which there is no healthy art. 

Artistic teaching ought to propose for itself a 
double purpose: favor the grouping of the execu- 
tants — by which hearts come together in the com- 
munity of pleasure — and develop the arts which 
serve to embellish the house. So it will include on 
the one hand declamation, song, S3Tnphonic music 
(why not the execution of tragedies and comedies 
with the assistance of amateur painters, decorators 
and costumers?) on the other 'hand horticulture, the 
making of furniture, drawing, concerning which 
Ruskin dared to say "that it is of more real impor- 
tance for the human race than the art of writing," 
painting, even sculpture. This teaching will be 
eclectic and free of all constraint. What makes the 
joy of aesthetic emotion is the liberty of choosing its 
object; we can only give a truly artistic cultivation 
by allowing sympathies and personal preference to 
manifest themselves freely. Should it be learned? 
or ought one to admit only works that are very 
simple and accessible to all? Tolstoy, who, after 
having said much evil of art, nevertheless accords 
it a social role, desires that a work of art shall make 
itself humble, intelligible and seductive for all cate- 
gories of intellect. 

By that method there will be no art left on earth 
to-morrow, for it is impossible to imagine a work 
which pleases too unequal a series of minds. If a 
Papuan is incapable of enjoying a lovely statue 
which is my delight, it is certain that I shall experi- 
ence no pleasure of an aesthetic sort in the contem- 
plation of the products of his arts. .SJsthetic cul- 
ture presents an infinite scale, up which it is neces- 
sary to mount by successive degrees; that will be 
the principle of artistic instruction. 

The practical organization of a popular teaching 
in the fine arts is not so complex as that of the 
manifold professional instruction such as I have 
described. In towns there will be no lack of masters. 
In villages the male and female instructor and per- 
sons of good will might accomplish a sufficiently 
varied teaching. In this matter we ought to count 
a good deal upon private devotion and upon the 
resources of mutual instruction. 

Often the difficulty will be to procure many art 
models, but it is a mistake to suppose that artistic 
development must be bound to the number of objects 
to be judged. Seeing too much, hearing too much, 
engenders some skepticism. What our amateurs 
need is a restricted choice of excellent works, to the 
admiration of which they can give their whole heart 
without an inhibiting thought.** 

Note 44. — ^Esthetic sensitiveness flattens out and grows 
tired when registering a great number of different impres- 
sions rather than wakening and refining itself. Children are 
very little exacting in their tastes. When a story, an image 
has charmed them they return the more readily to it, rather 
than take to a new story or look at an unknown image. 
Work people and peasants have their favorite song because 
they love only one song. Primitive minds do not admire 
anything which they have not loved before, and it is a case 
of great refinement when a person discovers beauty in a 
being or a thing which he has not already loved. 

Certainly artistic curiosity is rich in pleasures. But com- 
plete aesthetic voluptuousness, of the kind that provokes 
dreams and makes them the more easy, smiling and sweet 
the more uniformly they follow the same inclination — that 
voluptuousness is always given by the same picture, the 
same sonata, the same landscape. 



I can not terminate this summary exposition of 
aesthetic education without touching upon the ques- 
tion of the education of artists, of creators. 

Toward what goal does art tend? To the creation 
of temples of beauty, upon which more humbly the 
house of the citizen and the hut of the peasant shall 
model itself. 

Nothing more inartistic than the amassing of 
knickknacks, easel pictures, busts, statues in the mu- 
seums, art exhibitions, palaces and mansions of the 
newly rich ! Inspiration and impression — even more 
than the subjects — ^jostle each other, oppress and 
eventually destroy each other. Every work of art 
is made for some frame; art is the adornment of 
life; never is it grander ^than when it realizes a 
wise harmony of all the plastic forms. The art of 
the future will be — such is my hope — a strict collab- 
oration of all the arts. A thought of art will 
express itself in a monument of pure architecture, 
soberly and appropriately decked with paintings, 
marble groups, plants, flowers, hangings and furni- 
ture harmoniously blended in the decoration of the 
monument. Only too often are our decorative 
paintings absurd things — witness the frescoes in 
our Pantheon at Paris. A temple or a palace has 
its own unity, in which all the details of the furnish- 
ing and ornamentation concur. The most humble 
dwelling also has its aesthetic unity. Whenever 
artists who do not fail to understand all this shall 
resign themselves to the effacement of their own 
personality beneath the grandeur of works in com- 
mon, art will have made a grand advance. Are not 
the Gothic cathedrals anonymous works? and works 
admirable in their unity?*" 

Another question: Why does the artistic thought 
appear so pale, as it were anaemic, on the painful day 
of the opening Exposition? Surely it is because it is 
too widely dispersed. We have no longer any schools 
of art, for the School of Fine Arts, any more than 
the Conservatory of Music, is not animated by a 
correct spirit and does not pursue the realization of 
a dream of art, of a precise ideal. The Gilds of 
Saint Luke and the ateliers of the old masters, these 
made up the grandeur of Flemish painting and 
Italian painting, because therein by means of an 
effort in common they brought a conception and a 
process up to the final perfection. 

Instead of walling themselves round in an egoistic 
isolation, the great masters had to attain their glory 
by the erection, as it were, of chapels, in which their 
teaching might be preserved, developed, perfected; 
and thus they exercised a far-reaching and profound 
influence upon art and human thought. Perchance 
it is to these independent schools that State subven- 
tions ought to be applied, rather than to the official 
Academies — guardians of traditions which take care 
of themselves anyhow, whenever based on master- 
pieces — and, like institutions that are too much 
given over to rules, hostile to originality and the free 
endeavor toward a young and loftier ideal. 

Finally, and this shall be my last word, the arts 
are solidary one with the other. The sculptor who 



Note 45. — The destination of a monument gives the key- 
note of the architecture of it, and this in its turn orders 
what the decoration shall be. A palace should be conceived 
by a single artist, directing a legion of special artists; he 
would thus consecrate a large part of his life to the building 
of a monument, a monument truly one whole, through the 
sustained effort of a single will and through the marvel of 
a harmonious execution. 
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does not know anything else beyond modeling clay all the young minds that think! Let us unite the 

and polishing marble is at bottom naught but a vul- studies of the colleges and the student courses with 

gar handicraftsman. Da Vinci, the greatest of the studies of artists in vast communal centres. An 

artists, was a universal artist. In this age the art company would thus become a real and true 

snobs have specialized our painters into those of university; and I do not see why professors of 

genre, of tone or subject. In a double way they find science and literature should not join with the 

their advantage in this; first of all, the vainglory heads of ateliers. The artistic ideal, the social ideal, 

of divining what signature lurks at the bottom of a the scientific ideal would blend together into a com- 

canvas, and then a commercial certainty — is there mon conception, having an unbelievable power. And 

not a Stock Exchange for works of art? Artists doubtless in this City of the Spirit would take place 

have submitted, and have lost by just that much, the marriage of science and politics in the service of 

Let us dare to bring together in one assembly the morality and art, merged, themselves, by way of 

painters, musicians, sculptors, poets, philosophers — their supreme aspirations, into the aesthetic ideal! 

To he continued. 



ON GROWING OLD 
A PRAYER 



Lord, I have labored long and honored Thee 

In drought and flood, and when the locusts came. 

And when the fields were fat, on bended knee 
I gave Thee thanks and garnered in Thy name. 

Now bent and labor-scarred, I pray Thee send 
Such work as I can do unto the end. 

That Thou hast prospered me I render thanks ; 

I labored and Thou paid'st me thousandfold ; 
But now I falter, dropped from labor's ranks 

And face the awful fact of growing old. 

So, bent and labor-scarred, I pray Thee send 
Such work as I can do unto the end. 

Time was when with the cradle's rhythmic swing 

I led the harvesters around the sea 
Of golden grain, in my strength glorying: 

E'en then my heart gave humble thanks to Thee. 

Now bent and labor-scarred, I pray Thee send 
Such work as I can do unto the end. 

I would not rust in idleness and ease 

The brain, my own clear brain, Thou gavest me ; 
Nor let disuse the canker master these 

My hands : Lord, they ever have served Thee. 

So, bent and labor-scarred, I pray Thee send 
Such work as I can do unto the end. 

Nelson Robins 



